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lus's method of developing a theme by "waves" and 
compares and contrasts our poet with Propertius and 
Ovid in this respect. Professor Smith also sums up 
with much lucidity the chief features of Tibullus's 
use of the elegiac distich. 

It is the Notes, however, that contain the great 
collection of material. Of the greatest importance 
and bulk are those which trace the history, briefly 
yet in most cases sufficiently, of every theme and 
motif that appears in Tibullus. Not only are these 
themes traced back in Latin and Greek literature 
so that we can study Tibullus's relation to other 
writers and departments, but they are traced down 
into modern literature — English, French, German, 
Italian. Here we have something entirely new and 
valuable. One can gain a comprehensive idea of 
the modern authors quoted by a glance through the 
Index. Bertin, an inconspicuous French poet, is 
quoted oftenest. One interesting fact that is un- 
earthed is that the common English phrase 'Jupiter 
Pluvius' comes from Tibullus (1.7.26), probably via 
Goethe. Valuable too and in part new are the ob- 
servations on metrical technique, and on folk-lore 
and superstition (cf. especially on 1.2) — fields in 
which the editor is particularly at home. Stylistic 
and syntactical usages, idiosyncrasies of vocabulary, 
etc., are grouped together and comparisons with the 
other elegists are constantly made — all very valuable 
for the student of Tibullus. The notes on some 
points are cyclopaedic so that the book is useful for 
reference (there is a good Index). Here are a 
few subjects treated fully enough to serve as an in- 
troduction to them : rhyme ; the 'plural of modesty' 
(especially in the elegy); caesura; elision in the 
elegy ; the days of the week ; the Golden Age ; allite- 
ration; the Sibylline books. 

Though the Notes are many and long, let it not 
be thought that they are dull. They have the same 
humor and sparkle as the Introduction. Compare 
e.g. the note on coma, 'foliage', 1.7.34: "English 
trees may have heads and even crowns and English 
mountains may be bald, but they never have hair". 
(But the facts are against Professor Smith, as the 
reviewer discovered after writing the above; cf. 
Milton, P. L. 10.1066, "the graceful locks of these 
fair-spreading trees"; cf. also Spenser, F.Q.2.11.19). 
In the note on 1.4.9-56 the characterization of the 
role which Priapus has suddenly assumed, that of 
a "conventionalized professor", is amusing : "As 
such he is dignified, formal, dogmatic, precise, his 
pronouncements purposely axiomatic and familiar, 
his illustrations purposely traditional and common- 
place, although both are announced with all the air 
of being great and useful discoveries". Nor is the 
saving sense of humor lost even during the phil- 
ological dissection of a kiss (1.4.55) : "The con- 
ditions however of a successful kiss are such that 
the distinction between giving and receiving is more 



logical than real. . . . But while the point of view 
may differ the result is much the same". 

The reviewer may be allowed a few criticisms 
and suggestions on certain details. On 1.3.29 the 
ut clause is called consecutive, which is perhaps 
clear to students of Gildersleeve's Latin Grammar, 
but hardly to others. It would usually be classified 
as purpose. On 1. 10.13 the difference between nunc 
and iam is not clearly stated; nunc is absolute and 
iam relative. In the notes on the same line the 
rule for the use of quis as an indefinite is given in 
full, but in the list of words after which this usage 
is commonly found the important word num is omit- 
ted. On 1. 10.35 it is curiously inconsistent to say 
"natural enough in this connection but extremely 
rare. I find no other case". On 1. 10.49 the refer- 
ences to ancient and modern literature concerning 
the relation of cobwebs and bees to peace are in- 
teresting but not particularly relevant. On 4.6.16 
there should be a note on the adverbial use of 
tacita mente (cf.2.6.18), clearly a colloquialism. 
Colloquial touches are not always pointed out. The 
fondness of Catullus for using his own name 
(spoken of on 4.8.2) was probably due to his fond- 
ness for its liquid sound. On 4.13 the editor main- 
tains at some length the attribution of the poem 
to Tibullus, an attribution denied by Professor Post- 
gate. One of Postgate's arguments is that this poem 
fails to reveal one of Tibullus's most characteristic 
touches — the use of a word twice in one elegy and 
never or rarely again. The poem under discussion 
is too short to make the absence of this feature 
significant, but it does not seem right to minimize 
the importance of this trait in Tibullus, as Pro- 
fessor Smith does. It is true that it is an accidental 
characteristic of all writers, but in Tibullus it is 
too common to be merely accidental. It is a real 
and interesting feature of his style and Professor 
Postgate has done well to call attention to it. Vergil 
too is very fond of it and gives it an application all 
his own. 

To the students of Latin literature the reviewer 
commends the book as being in itself an education, 
and for the same reason he extends thanks and 
congratulations to its author ('editor' is hardly 
adequate). 
University of Pittsburgh. B. L. Ullman. 



The Vocabulary of Menander Considered in its 

Relation to the Koirti.' Princeton University 

Dissertation. By Donald Blyth Durham. 

Princeton: privately published (1913). Pp.103. 

During the early centuries of the Christian era 

certain teachers of Greek rhetoric devoted much 

attention to purity of diction. They adopted as 

their models the great Attic authors of the fifth 

and fourth centuries B.C., and carefully ruled out 

all words not to be found in them. These purists — 
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Atticists, they were called — had their opponents, and 
consequently the condemnation of a word as 'un- 
Attic' must often have been refuted by a citation 
from some famous author — much in the manner. of 
Professor Lounsbury's interesting articles on the 
split infinitive and such matters. The Atticists re- 
plied, whenever possible, that in spite of his genius 
that particular writer was not reliable in matters of 
diction ; this was the case not only with Homer, 
Herodotus, and Xenophon, but also with Euripides, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, and others. 

Since Menander was one of the best known writ- 
ers, his usage was particularly likely to be cited 
against the archaizers ; and that is, no doubt, one 
reason why he is so often censured by them. Was 
their censure really just? Did Menander write 
Attic or Hellenistic Greek? A reply to this ques- 
tion should be possible since the recent discoveries 
in Egypt, and Dr. Durham has undertaken to find 
it. The point is worth settling for many reasons, 
but our author is probably wrong in thinking (7) 
that Menander's repute as a dramatist will be in- 
fluenced by any such consideration. The Atticist 
point of view is hardly taken seriously anywhere 
to-day — unless the enthusiastic admiration of the 
Atticist Phrynichus which Professor Rutherford 
voices in the preface to his New Phrynichus is 
really typical of English scholarship. 

In Chapter I Dr. Durham examines the specific 
charges that are made against Menander's diction; 
in Chapter II he compares his usage with that of 
selected Attic and Hellenistic writers in respect to 
certain suffixes and prefixes that became notably 
more frequent just after the close of the Attic 
period. The result is a complete vindication ; such 
variations from the norm as Menander shows are 
due to the colloquial style of comedy rather than 
to non-Attic influence. 

The third and longest chapter of the dissertation 
consists of a series of articles on Menander's Words 
not Found in the Authors of our <Attic> Canon. 
The history of each word is indicated by references 
to its occurrences in the literature, and there are 
occasional comments on form or meaning. An 
enormous amount of material has been gathered, 
and not a few details of text criticism and lexi- 
cography have been cleared up. The author is 
justified in his hope that the list "may be of per- 
manent value to students of Greek lexicography". 
The reviewer is glad to acknowledge that he has 
learned from it more than one important fact about 
words he had tried to treat fully in print. 

It would be ungracious to complain of omissions; 
anything approaching completeness is out of the 
question in the present state of Greek lexicography, 
and it is hard not to overlook an index here and 
there. Important indexes which are not mentioned 
either in Schoene's Repertorium or in Dr. Dur- 



ham's supplementary list are the following: Deme- 
trius on Style. Edited by W. Rhys Roberts. 
Cambridge, 1902; Ignatii et Polycarpi Epistolae, 
Martyria, Fragmenta. Rec. Th. Zahn. Leipzig, 1876; 
Scholia Aristophanica. Edited by W. G. Ruther- 
ford. Two Volumes. London, 1896; Scholia Graeca 
in Euripidis Tragoedias. Ed. W. Dindorf. Four 
Volumes. Oxford, 1863 (this is more complete than 
Zahn's index); Mary C. Lane. Index to the Frag- 
ments of the Greek Elegiac and Iambic Poets. 
Cornell Studies 18 (1908) ; E. J. Goodspeed. Index 
Apologeticus sive Clavis Iustini Martyris Operum 
Aliorumque Apologetarum Pristinorum. Leipzig, 
1912; E. A. Sophocles. Greek Lexicon of the Ro- 
man and Byzantine Periods. Boston, 1870. Some 
of these works are of course known to our author 
and were presumably used, but it would have been 
well to include them in the list on page 9. 

Only one really serious neglect of evidence has 
been noticed. Although there are numerous ref- 
erences to Phrynichus's 'E/tXo*:^ 'Oi/0/j.aTav no use 
seems to have been made of the epitome of the 
So^ia-TiK?) npovapMKewfi, which has long been avail- 
able in the first volume of Bekker's Anecdota and 
has recently been edited by De Borries (Teubner, 
1911). It would have prevented the statement on 
page 13 that Phrynichus never cites a word from 
Aeschylus or Sophocles as an example of good 
Attic, and it would have improved the treatment 
of Atticist doctrine at many other points. 

Misprints are few and the citations of Greek 
authors seem -to have been carefully verified. Half 
an hour's search revealed only two incorrect refer- 
ences—neither of them such as to cause real 
difficulty. 

Columbia University. E. H. Sturtevant. 



THE CLASSICAL CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 

The final meeting of The Classical Club of Phila- 
delphia for the year 1913-1914 was held on the 
evening of April 24. This Club has had a successful 
existence of nineteen years. Six meetings, in which 
the intellectual and the social elements are com- 
bined, are held annually, one in each month from 
November to April inclusive. It is at once a boast 
of the Club and a testimonial to its vitality that 
never yet has a stated meeting of the Club been 
omitted. 

The regular membership is at present fifty-nine, 
with two honorary members, Professor Alfred 
Gudeman of Munich, the founder of the Club, and 
Professor Wilfred P. Mustard of Johns Hopkins 
University, long prominent in the Club's councils. 

The activities of the Club for the current year 
included papers as follows: by Professor Roland 
G. Kent, Horatian Miscellany, a discussion of cer- 
tain passages in the Satires; by Professor H. Lamar 



